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New York 


The Corona Congregational Center, a 
small. modern church in the section of 
Queens, N.Y. where Louis Armstrong made 
his home for more than two decades. was the 
unlikely site of funeral services for the fallen 
giant—in keeping with his wishes, the family 
said. 

The services were “‘private’”— by ticket 
invitation only—and scores of musicians, 
friends, admirers and members of the inter- 
national press were unable to attend. Thou- 
sands lined the streets in front of the church, 


and journalists and photographers from all 
corners of the globe crowded around the en- 
trance. But many who should have been 
there and had wanted to come were absent. 
They had not been invited. 

The day before the funeral services, which 
took place July 9, Louis Armstrong’s earthly 
remains lay in state at the National Guard 
Armory on Park Ave. and 66th St. in Man- 
hattan. Mrs. Lucille Armstrong, the trumpe- 
ter’s widcw. was able to obtain the site only 


Pops and catch a last glimpse of the man 
who'd brought them happiness. Among them 
were many well-known musicians —friends 
and colleagues of the dead man— who did not 
expect to attend the funeral the next day. But 
the majority of the crowd was made up of 
ordinary black people. some of whom had 
come from as far as, California—a telling 
comment on Louis Armstrong's stature 
among his own people and a refutation of the 
stupid theory that he was no longer held in 
high esteem among black Americans because 
of his supposed non-militancy. 

The funeral services, held in sweltering 
heat, were brief. Billy Taylor, so moved he at 
times seemed nearly unable to speak, deliv- 
ered a simple and moving tribute on behalf of 
ASCAP and himself. Peggy Lee sang The\ 
Lord’s Prayer, and did it well and fittingly, 
though many wondered why Ella Fitzgerald, 
who was sitting in the audience, and whose 
relationship to Louis Armstrong was after all 
somewhat closer, had not been asked to sing. 

Fred Robbins, a radio personality who 
many years ago was involved in jazz and had 
been among the organizers of Louis’ famous 
1947 Town Hall Concert—the event which 
brought about the birth of the All 
Stars—delivered the eulogy. He did a nice 
job, though those with long memories 
seemed to recognize, almost word for word, 
the speech he had used years ago to in- 
troduce Louis at concerts he promoted. (He 
also mistakenly included the very much alive 
Ben Webster in calling an honor roll of de- 
parted jazz giants.) 

A. member of the congregation sang, the 
local preacher spoke, and Al Hibbler ren- 
dered Nobody Knows and The Saints with 
deep feeling. But there was no sounding of 
trumpets or tinkling.of cymbals—in accord- 
ance with Mrs. Armstrong’s wishes, no in- 
strumental music was performed inside or 
outside the church or near or at the graveside 
in Flushing. 

Governor Rockefeller was there, and 
Mayor Lindsay cooperatively showed his 
handsome profile to the TV cameras. David 
Frost was there, as were Mike Douglas (who 


.loved Pops) and Dick Cavett (who didn’t. 


of Louis’ close friends after the services, 
“this would have been one of the biggest 
funerals in history. It would have been in a 
cathedral, and the whole world would have 
been there.” 

Perhaps the service that took place was 
what Louis Armstrong wanted. Corona was 
the community he considered his home, and 
though he was not a churchgoer, he may 
have had some ties to the local congregation. 
But not so very long ago, Louis recalled the 
many funeral parades he’d played as a 
youngster in New Orleans. When the time 
came for him to go, he said, he hoped that 
“all the cats would come and have a blow” 
over him. The cats were ready —some of the 
finest. But it was not to be, and instead there 
was a “‘private’’ service, beamed worldwide 
by Telstar, at which not a note of the music 
Louis Armstrong dedicated his life to could 
be heard. — Dan Morgenstern 


New Orleans 


They came from all parts of the city and all 
walks of life, by the thousands, to pay tribute 
to New Orleans’ best known native son. But 
most of them were black and poor—the man 
who was at least the equal of royalty had 
never lost the common touch, had always re- 
mained one of them. They didn’t forget Louis 


_Armstrong. 


In one of its finest hours, the New Orleans 
Jazz Club set to work to provide a fitting 
send-off for the man whose name was syn- 
onymous with New Orleans jazz and its 
impact on world music. 

They did their work almost too well. So 
many came that the programcould not be held 
as planned. Newspapers estimated the crowd 
at over 10,000. but this reporter is certain 
there were many more. 

Two parades started a half-mile from the 
ceremonial site. The Olympia and Onward 
Brass Bands began their trek from the Simon 
Bolivar monument on Basin Street, and the 
Fairview Baptist Church Christian Band 
started its march from Union Station. They 
were to converge on Duncan Square, a grassy 
area adjoining City Hall, but they never made 
the final 50 yards due to the density of the 
crowd. 

The Mayor of New Orleans. back from the 
funeral ceremonies in New York, delivered a 
brief and fitting address. Then came a flurry 
of ostentatious speeches which said little and 
annoyed the crowd. A jazz historian had 
reached the point in his narrative where Louis 
shot off a pistol and was sent to the Waifs’ 
Home when someone grabbed the micro- 
phone and shouted: “Louis Armstrong isn’t 
dead!’ The crowd roared its agreement. and 
the sneaker who micht have taken the line as 


JAN PERSSON 


more than an hour after, impromptu groups 
made their own music on whatever in- 
struments came to hand. lovingly sec- 


ond-lining Pops to the Great Beyond. 
Louis Armstrong, who shunned pomposity 
all his life, would have liked that. 
: — Paul Lentz 


to my surprise, I was standing too. | was 
completely turned around. 

I stayed for another show because some- 
thing was happening on that stage and I 
couldn't figure it out. Then I realized that 
this cat was great in so many ways. 

After catching four shows, I got up the 
next morning and went out and bought 
Louis’ record of Chinatown. I played it over 
and over, and decided that this guy wasn't 
just playing notes—he was telling a story, 
just like a great poet or author. His timing 
was so perfect and his sound was so warm, 
and he knew how to build to a climax. 

What really got me off the ground was my 
playing of Louis’ Chinatown. We played a 
battle of music against Chick Webb. and 
Chinatown really was the hit of the night. 
Now Chick Webb could see me, and I owe it 
all to the great Louis Armstrong. 


ROY ELDRIDGE 


I arrived in New York in mid-November 
of 1930. My brother Joe Eldridge and Chu 
Berry had sent for me to join Cecil Scott’s 
band. 

I spent two months getting myself together 
to come to New York. That meant eight or 
nine hours of playing every day. As you 
know, in those days there were so many fan- 
tastic tales about: musicians in New York 
City. 

My favorite story was the one about how 
when you'd go into a joint to jam, some guy 
would be laying up in a corner playing he 
was asleep, and he would let you stretch out, 
and then he would like wake up, take his 
horn out of a paper bag, and run you out of 
the building. | used to watch for that, but it 
never happened. 

What did happen was that I had spent all 
my time on technique. I couldn’t swing and 
wouldn't play a slow piece without doubling 
up. I couldn’t understand why people would 
like the trumpet players who could swing and 
play ballads. My brother tried to get me with 
Chick Webb’s band, but Chick said: ‘He's 
fast as greased lightning, but he isn't saying 
anything.” 1 guess you would call me an 
earlv “Bopper”. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


If anyone was Mr. Jazz, it was Louis 
Armstrong. He was the epitome of jazz and 
always will be. Every trumpet player who 
decided he wanted to lean towards the 
American idiom was influenced by him. He 
inspired thousands of people to play the 
same instrument, and to try to play the Louis 
Armstrong style. 

In some cases, their individuality broke 
through, and some of his best and most sin- 
cere imitators became really great. too. He is 
what I call an American standard, an 
American original. It is a great loss, because 
he is irreplaceable. and we are going to miss 
him terribly. I love him. God bless him. 


MIKE BOURNE 


The music that Louis Armstrong made 
throughout his career is not the music I 
generally dig: at least sometimes I seem to 
believe this. Then again, when 1 do hear 
Louis play I am invariably moved — because 
despite my usual disinterest for the genre of 
music he played. how he played that music 
always touched me. 

And to me, this is his glory: not that Louis 
is an important historical figure, but that he 
expressed such an elemental joy. perhaps 
even the most tangible, most ageless. most 
pure joy ever created in American music. 
This is his wellspring: not that he is the Fath- 
er of Jazz, in technique or in attitude. or in 
style, but that Louis is the one true progeni- 
tor of the spirit in the music. 

And so. for his joy Louis Armstrong is 
immortal. And yet what I remember of him 
far more than his music is his ebullience as a 
raconteur. Not that his tales of his life were 
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